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THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH AT BOULOGNE. 





Tue following portion of a letter, received a few days since, from 
Boulogne, is from the pen of the same fair friend, who gave the 
amusing story of the ‘ Parrot and the Perruquier,’ in a former 
Number. It was not intended for publication, and professes to be 
nothing but a brief and hasty sketch; but it has the most precious 
of all stamps upon it,—that of truth; and when we meet with any 
piece of writing so characterized, we are seized with a desire of laying 
it before our readers. It may only be as well to observe, that the 
National Guard here spoken of is the very small portion of that 
great and patriotic body:composed of the shopkeepers of Boulogne, 
who are not to be expected to be/its finest specimens. 


Le) 
* ® * * * 


‘You were afraid that we should not mix in any society here, 
and begged that we would not confine ourselves to the English. 
Your first idea was very well founded. You cannot get into French 
society. Nor is it to be wondered at; for the character of the 
English in Boulcgne is so very bad, in every respect, and their 
manners are so peculiarly disobliging, that no one would be tempted 
to associate with them, who had a good excuse for avoiding it. . . 

‘I need not say, in answer to your enquiry “ How I like the 
French,” that I like them much better than such English ; but the 
truth is, I like them quite as well, indeed I think better, than the 
English of England. I expected to find great politeness, but not 
by any means so much as we have found. It is almost universal. In 
England, you are struck with being politely treated, but here, a 
rude answer, a sullen, or even an indifferent manner, quite amazes 
you. The lowest people are as respectful to cach other, as to their 


superiors, and have a grace in their politeness, which I never saw | 


athome. A poor man was playing the hurdy-gurdy one morning 
under our window, surrounded by a crowd of ragged little children, 
who seemed to think him a perfect Orpheus; I threw him a few 


sous; he picked up all but one, which rolled a good way off, and | 


lodged in some mud. ‘The man did not see it, and would have 
gone away without it, but for one of the raggedest of his little au- 
dience, who ran after it, took it out of the mud, washed it quite 
clean in some running water, wiped it on his clothes, and offered it 
to the poor man with a low bow and a look of respect and good 
will, that it was delightful to see. And this is not a solitary instance, 
but one of many that I have seen in this short time, of readiness to 
help others, and of kindness, not only in actions but in manners, . . . 


‘ The Rue Porte Wallote is constantly filled with people passing | 








to and from the harbour; the stiff English dandies; the tripping, | ; c J 
| died miserably ‘* of a broken heart.””? The foundation of this malady 


over-dressed, most affected English ladies, looking so sour as to 
make you actually shudder; the shop-women, and middling sort 


of French-women, in their large, full-frilled muslin caps, and |p 


long-cloth cloaks; the tall, stout, sturdy fishermen, dressed in 
blue, with cither glazed hats or woollen night-caps of the most 
brilliant colours; and the fishwomen, whom I think the most 
picturesque of all. These last wear a thick, large woollen pet- 
ticoat (when in full dress, of bright scarlet) snow-white caps and 


buckled shoes, with, invariably, a very long pair of gold ear-rinys. 
Soinetimes they are walking in twos and threes, empty-handed and 
very upright ; sometimes bending quite double, under the weight of 
an enormous basket of fish; sometimes leading and carrying their 
beautiful cliildren about. At high water, when the fishing-boats 
are just come in, this little street is thronged with the men going 
home with their wives and families who have been out to meet 
them, struggling playfully with their wives which shall carry the 
baby, and looking so very tired and so very happy, that you are 
tempted to welcome them home yourself. Who could ever say that 
French women are generally plain? I assure you, here, especially 
amongst the lower orders, almost every woman either is, or has 





been, handsome and well-made, and many are strikingly beautiful ; 
while all the young children and babies, without exception, are 
lovely. Ido not so much admire the men though. The fishers are 
nearly all stout and good-looking, but they far surpass the rest of 
their towns-people in appearance. I was surprised at the mean 
figures of which the National Guard is composed. I wish I had 
room to tell you of a review we saw of these mock soldiers on the 
sands one Sunday morning. They began marching by, while we were 
at breakfast ; but we very soon observed a halt, and an appearance 
of much perplexity; the two or three officers, on their hack-chargers, 
galloped backwards and forwards, but no progress was made by the 
troops, and they stood still so long, that at last mamma sent to 
know what was the matter. Pauline informed us, that they were 
only waiting for the sea to go down a little lower, for they had 
arrived too soon, and had found no sands ready for them. This 
delay allowed us to dress and go to the sea-side, quite in time to 
see the sight, which was very little worth seeing, for they did very 
little, and that little excessively ill. The cavalry consist of thirteen 
men on hired horses; half of the infantry are out of uniform, and 
all laughably awkward, with the exception of the two drum-majors, 
who have served under Napoleon. The principal of these, a very 
tall and most pompous person, with an immense triple plume in his 
cap, quite out-nobles Noble.’ 








BEAU BRUMMEL. 





As we have given something about our countrymen at Boulogne, 
we shall here take the opportunity of inserting the latest public 
It is of 
the abdicated ‘ King of Fashion’ that we speak,—the James the 
Second of the dandies. The following is the account of him given 
in the pages of the German Prince :— 


intelligence respecting a more illustrious one at Calais. 





‘ Returning to the town, I visited the celebrated B . Isee 
you turn over the “ Dictionnaire Historique et des Contemporains” 
in vain. Has he distinguished himself in a revolution or a counter- 
revolution ? Ts he a warrior or a statesman ? “ Vous n’y étes pas.” 
He is less and greater,—as you choose to take it. In a word, he 
is the most illustrious, and was, in his time, the most puissant of 
dandies London ever knew. At one period B ruled a whole 
generation by the cut of his coat; and leather breeches went out 
of fashion because all men despaired of being able to reach the 
perfection of his. When, at length, for weighty reasons, he turned 
his back on Great Britain, he bequeathed to the land of his birth, 
as his last gift, the immortal secret of starched cravats, the un- 
fathomableness of which had so tormented the “ elegants” of the 
metropolis that, according to the “ Literary Gazette,” two of them 
had put an end to their lives in despair, and a youthful duke had 





On one occasion, when he had 
just received a new coat, he modestly asked B his opinion of it. 
, casting a slight glance at it, asked, with an air of surprise, 
“ Do you call that thing a coat ?’ The poor young man’s sense of 
honour received an incurable wound. 

* Although it is ao longer dress by which a man gives the ton in 
London, it is merely the vehicle that is altered,—not the thing. 
The influence which B , Without birth or fortune, without a fine 


had, however, been laid earlier. 











? : | person or superior intellect, merely by a lofty sort of impudence, a 
sleeves, coloured bodices, and remarkably neat blue stockings and | : an P ay 


droll originality, love of company, and talent in dress, acquired and 
maintained for many years in London society, forms an admirable 
criterion by which the tone and quality that society may be 
estimated; and as I have briefly described in my former letters, 
some of those who now occupy the place B—— once filled, you 
will perhaps agree with me that he excelled them in good humour 
and social qualities, as well as in innocence of manners. It was a 
more frank, and at the same time a more original and harmless folly, 
which bore the same comparison to that of his successors, that the 
comedy and morality of Holberg do to those of Kotzebue. 

‘Play at length accomplished what even the hostility of the heir 
tothe throne could not. He lost everything, and was obliged to 
flee ; since which time he has lived in Calais, and every bird of pas- 
sage from the fashionable world dutifully pays the former patriarch 
the tribute of a visit, or of an invitation to dinner. 
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‘ This I did also, though under my assumed name. Unfortunately | 
in the matter of dinner I had been forestalled by another stranger, | 
and I cannot therefore judge how a coat really ought te look; or. 
whether his long residence in Calais, added to mcreasing years, have | 
rendered the dress of the former king of fashion less classical; for. 
I found him at his second toilet in a flowered chintz dressing gown, | 
velvet night cap with gold tassel, and Turkish slippers, shaving, and 
rubbing the remains of his teeth with his favourite red root. The | 
furniture of his rooms was elegant enough, part of it might be called | 
rich, though faded; and I cannot deny that the whole man seemed 
to me to correspond to it. Though depressed by his present situa- 
tion, he exhibited a considerab!e fund of humour and good nature. | 
His air was that of good society: simple and natural, and marked 
by more urbanity than the dandies of the presont race are capable | 
of. With a smile, he shewed me his Paris peruke which he ex- 
tolled at the cost of the English ones, and called himself “le ci- 
devant jeune homme qui passa sa vie entre Paris et Londres.” He 
appeared somewhat curious about me; asked me questions concern- | 
ing people and things in London, without belying his good breeding 
by any kind of intrusiveness ; and then took occasion to convince 
me that he was still perfectly well informed as to all that was pass- | 
ing in the English world of fashion, as well as of politics. ‘ Je suis 
au fait de tout,” exclaimed he, “mais a quoi cela me sert-il 2? On 
me laisse mourir de faim ici. J’ésptre pourtant que mon ancien 
ami le Duc de W. enverra un beau jour le Consul d’ ici A la Chine ; 


“Tam upte it all still; but what does that avail me? They are 
letting me starve in this place. However, I trust my old friend 
the Duke of Wellington will send off the Consul here to China 
some fine morning, and appoint me in his room. It will be my sal- 
vation.” (We believe this has been done.) And surely the English 
nation ought in justice to do something for the man who invented | 
starched cravats! How many did I see in London in the enjoyment | 
of large sinecures, who had done far less for their country. 

‘As [took my leave and was going down stairs, he opened the | 
door and called after me, “ J’éspére que vous trouverez votre chemin, 
mon Suisse n’est pas 1a, je crains.”—“‘ Helas!” thought I, “ point 
dargent, point de Suisse.’—“ I hope you'll find your way. My 
Swiss, 1 suspect, is not at his post.”— Alas!” thought I, “no 
money, no Swiss.”—P. 243. 


| 
| 


FINE ARTS. 


A JUVENILE ANNUAL.* 


WE are not one of those who, because children are children,— 





innocent and to be deceived,—would /%4 them off with things of infe- | 
rior quality. Children, we well know, and it is our constant saying, 
in spite of the blue hens that are chucked in our face, are of less 


importance than grown up people. It is almost enough for them 


to eat, sleep, and play. They have little discrimination. It matters 
little whether they have fresh or salt butter; a taste for fresh butter 
is no accomplishment. But it matters much whether they have | 


good or bad books; a taste for good books is a very great and | 
useful power. In the same way we should be careful what music 
we gave a child, and what painting. We should not cultivate a 
tendency to admire modern French works in this art, or modern 
English in that. 
is to establish a foundation to our protest against the ‘ New Year’s 
Gift ;’? not that it is not bound ‘like its elder brother, the ‘ Literary 


The object of this piece of circumlocution 


Souvenir,’ in very handsome generous green leather, most liberally 
gilt, of a paper impossible to excite jealousy. It is all this and more. 
Its literary portion seems not unworthy, in a due ratio, of its proto- 
type. The stationer, the printer, the author, might all give its 
certificate: the artist alone, we are sure, would withhold his fiat. 
It is here that the ‘Juvenile Annual’ betrays its juvenility. ‘The 


engravings are hardly better than such as adorn the better sort of | 


children’s books in general. They certainly are better, but in no 


way worthy of their pretension. We should imagine they were the | 
productions of young engravers. Some of them bear the name of | 
Encieueart, but it is 7. S. Engleheart. We have indeed | 
Cuarzes Rotts in the list, but he appears to have attached little | 
importance to his task, forgetting that real talent has too great a | 
love of its proper occupation, to execute badly what will probably | 


be less than usually appreciated ; it can never waste its sweetness, 
while it retains a consciousness of its powers. This is still more 
the case with genius. RaPHaAEL painted the Cartoons to be stitched 
upon. 


* The New Year's Gift, and Juvenile Souvenir. Edited by Mrs Alaric 
Watts. 1832. Longman and Co, 





tin 


The ‘ New Year’s Gift’ very properly, in this instance (for an 
infringement of custom might be looked upon with jealousy by its 
young readers), opens with a portrait. 

Little Red Riding-Hood.—Painted by Sir Tuos. Lawrence, 
P. R. A. Engraved by T. S. Enateneart.—No Little Red riding. 
hood is here. All warrant for the name is a red hood and a white 
apron. Theartificial hair, the artificial mien, and unfeeling, impu- 
dent affected face, belong to no little peasant. It is a young sprig of 
the selfish aristocracy. The engraving is very hard. 

Vignette Title—Painted by J. P. Davis ; engraved by C. Rotts, 
—A staring little wretch, pretty and impudent. It is very prettily 
engraved, but we doubt whether Mr Charles Rolls, as we before 
hinted, has taken his greatest pains. [It would better suit a name 
from which we should expect less. 

The Orphans.—Painted by Scuerrer; engraved by W. Cueva. 
LierR.—A very touching groupe. We would the boy were away; 
we fancy he was introduced for variety’s sake,—a false, deceitful 


deity. There is a spice of pudding-headed affectation about him, 


wag . ee | Not so the girls,—nothing can be more beautifully simple is ; 
et qu’ensuite il me nommera a sa place. Alors je suis sauvé.”’— | a pore sens y simple. “Ieiva 


strange misgiving among our modern artists, that prompts them to 
leave well alone. Never will they trust to simplicity, but must 
introduce some impertinence, for variety. They have no faith in 
the power of the subject and their own ideas; they know their own 


weakness too well to trust themselves far without the safer fast. 


, nesses of the mechanical. 


The Grandfather's Nap—Painted by Scuerrer; engraved by 
W. Greatsacnu.—There is nothing much in the childrev, and the 


grandfather is rather of the grotesque order. The story is little in 


itself, and is treated in the most common-place manner. It is very 
well engraved, with greater care and more effect than most of the 
illustrations. 

A Roman Family.—Painted by Bouitty; engraved by T. 8, Ene 
GLEHEART.—A painting, we should guess, a‘ter the modern Italian 


style, brown, flat, and smooth, a sort of variation on a mahogany 


table. The attitudes and grouping are studied, and at once artificial 


and inartificial, The engraving is striking, and of rich effect, but 
sadly hard. 

The Sailor’s Widoe.—Painted by A. Scuerrer; engraved by 
T. S. Encueweart.—A chaos of cloud, wave, rock, and red cloak, 
out of which last peers a dismal face or two. As designs go, this 
is no bad manufacture of a ‘ Sailor’s Widow.’ But in the name of 
all that is great, beautiful, or characteristic iu the arts, what is the 
end of such things ? 

Antwerp.—Painted by D. Cox; engraved by R. Watits.— 
In a most politic manner, a bonne bouche has been reserved 
for us, truly relishing and delightful. It is a beautiful engraving, 
and a beautiful engraving of a charming design. It is executed 
in Mr Wallis’s best manner, clear, delicate, forcible, and without an 
iota of that hardness sometimes visible in his works, his only fault 
in engravings of this sort, if it amount to fault. 

{Noir ]— From some error, we suppose, there isa plate missing in the 
copy ~eut to us ;—it is the * Sleeping Ch Id.’ 


LOVE AND FAITH. 

Tue revealed sight of the bright light of life 
Serene, joyous, and wide as smiling skies, 
Shone on me for a moment from her eyes ; 

Dark sorrow was annihilated—strife 
Vanish’d; and I became the living soul 
Of this vast, intense, universal whole, 

Still glowing with its own decp joy. O shrine 
Divine, of godlike looks, that moment hath 
Enkindled in me a most quenchiess faith, 

Which neither any agony, nor pine 
Of dull hours, and the obscure shade of grief, 
Can kill, or extort from me—a belief 

In the truth of this life—an inward seeing 

Which sees with lidless gaze the all-blest Being. 

Francis EpGewortu. 


} 
| 
' 
| 
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A RIGHT READER. 


TO THE TATLER. 
‘ $ir,—Any publication which tends to lighten the fancied miseries 
of men, and induce them to look with a less jaundiced eye on the 
allotments of humanity, is deserving of the warmest encourage- 
ment; and it is on this account that I cannot too highly praise 
your enlivening little paper. Nine-tenths of mankind view in their 
daily duties only a gloomy and heart-rending picture. The poli- 
tician sees the nation on the brink of bankruptcy and ruin, and 
reads only in the daily papers accounts of disturbances, the contact 
of the military and the people, incendiarism and crime, thus adding 
fuel to the fire, and sinking deeper in his sad and mournful thoughts. 
The merchant reads of quarantine regulations, and Tariffes, and 
duties, and prohibitions, and spends the rest of the day in murmur- 
ing at the detention of his ships, within sight of the promised port, 
or the want of success in his commercial speculations, in repining 
at his lot, and in telling his younger friends how different business is 
now from what it was thirty years ago. The Play-goer complains 
that there is nothing to gratify his taste in these times, that actors are 
not such as they were, that modern dramatists have sadly degene- 
rated, and that foreign writers usurp the place of native talent, and 
he sees no enlivening promise of amendment to cheer the dreary 
barrenness of the stage. The reader of the Tatler belongs to none 
of these classes ; he may be nominally a member of either, but his 
heart is not with them. A cheerful exhiliration of spirits is essen- 
tial to his existence, and to preserve their tone without excitement, 
and to strengthen their weakness without sudden change, what is 
his prescription ?—a dose of the Tatler, to be repeated every morn- 
ing at breakfast. But at the same time that he loves cheerfulness, 
he strives to mix usefulness with amusement, and he sets out in the 





morning with a fund of entertaining morality, which lasts him till | 
the returning morn requires and supplies fresh food for his intellect, 

and a new impulse to his weakened spirits. Is it too extensive a 
wish to desire thar, in this sense, all the world may be readers of 


the Tatler? The undersigned seizes the opportunity of transmit- | 


Your constant friend, 


ting to your Excellency the assurance of his high consideration. | 
7 | 
London, Nov. 18, 1831. K.S. | 


ns en wer ann [Se San —— 
THE PLAY-GOER, 
PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGIIT, 


Duvury-Lane.—The Exile—Hyder Ali. 
Covent-GarvDun.—Hamlet—Robert the Devil. 








ADELPHI. 
A NEw afterpicce, of a mixed, pantomimic nature, with a_ tragical 


ending, was produced here last night, under the mysterious title of | 
The Wept of the Wish-ton Wish, ‘Wish-ton Wish’ is one of the | 
names of a species of goat-sucker, known in some parts of America 
by the appellation of ‘ Whip-Poor-Will ;? and we had conjured up 
romantic notions of a spot haunted by that bird, and of somebody 
whom he was supposed to lament. The Wish-ton Wish, however, 
isa valley so called, and the Wept (we suppose) alludes to the 
lamentable fate of the heroine who meets her death in it. 

The piece is by Mr Bernarp, who has founded it on the novels 
of his celebrated countryman, Mr Coorer. We are not very con- 
versant with those novels, and cannot say in how many particulars 
the drama resembles them. The story is that of a regicide and his 
daughter in the time of Charles II. The regicide, Major Gough 
(Mr Downe), has fled to America, ‘where he is pursued by the 
cavaliers, His daughter Hope (Mademoiselle Cevesre), in order 
to assist him, disguises herself as a cavalier, and pretends to be 
dumb. She succeeds in effecting his escape, but is herself taken by 
a tribe of Indians, whose Chief (Mr O. Smiru), she marries, whether 


voluntarily or by compulsion is hardly clear. The new life, how- 


ever, which she leads with the Indians, has such an extraordinary 
effect on her, that what was only a pretence becomes a reality. 
The dumbness is fixed upon her:—and furthermore, she loses all 
recollection of her former state of existence. Her father ultimately 
recovers her from her husband, who agrees to give her up, and who 
retires in melancholy mood to be slain by the hand of a victo- 
rious chief, aceording to another agreement ;—at least so we 
understood it, The poor wife is with difficulty restored to a 
recollection of her kindred, but is just awaking to a sense of it by 
means of a favourite air of her childhood which her sister sings to 
her, when she thinks she hears the voice of her husband calling her ; 
upon which she relapses into a frenzied forgetfulness of every thing 
but her tie to him and her child, and flies back into the woods. She 
here comes upon him the moment the other chieftain has retired 
to a distance, to aim the fatal rifle : the husband tries in vain to keep 
her from him; he is shot; the father comes in, and the poor wife 
regaining her lost senses, and clasping her little boy, dies pronounc- 
ing, ‘ My child 

There is something very affecting, though hardly accountable, in 
this latter part of the heroine’s history ; and it was well, though 
not, we think, as touchingly and variously as it might be, set forth by 
the dumb shew of Mademviselle CeLeste, for whom the piece 
appears to have been written. The incidents are too obscure 
throughout, and we cannot say as much for the dialogue as for 
that of some other of Mr Bernarp’s picces. Reeve has a part of a 
drinking, joking, self-accommodating sort of butt, such as he is in 
the habit of performing ; but there is little in it. Mademoiselle 
Ce.ests is made a dumb heroine, we presume, because she is unable 
to speak English. She ventures upon the two words just mentioned, 
in the dying scene, aud by dint of not being bound to say them out 


loud, manages them very well. We thought they became even the 


| more touching, on account of the foreign caution with which she 


spoke them. Her pantomime is striking, and her dancing very 
much so: she has also a fine earnest countenance, and looks re 
markably well in the disguise of the young cavalier; but we do not 
see anything either in her powers, or those of the piece, to promise 


for it any peculiarity of success. eS 





Erratum.—In the last communication of Senrx (vide Tatler, No. 377, 
page 475, second column, near the conclusion) for ‘ any oral abilities,” 
read ‘ my oral,’ &c. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue insertion of the extract recommended to us from a northern journal, is 
incompatible with the plan of our paper. The extract eulogizes a play 
and a performer, without entering into any reasons for the eulogy; and 
the insertion would therefore tend to further an opinion without anything 
to shew for it. The opinion may be just; but our correspondent will see, 
on reflection, that as thus expressed, it is gratuitous. The paper is left 
for him, as he desired, at the office. It would have been left before, but 
for an accident. 


L.’s verses do him credit; but we are compelled to reject many suche 


The measure recommended to us at the close of the letter written by a Pray- 
GOER NOT OVER-FOND OF TROUBLE, is in contemplation. With regard to 
the other matter he speaks of, there is always an announcement of the 
week's performances in the great play-bills of the theatres, that are put 
out at the doors of shops; and the performances of the evening surely 
have a regular place allotted them in the pages of the Times and other 
daily papers. 

We hope to gratify the wish of W. W. B. in the course of a day or two. 


The ‘ dabs of light’ will receive more dabs from us, according to the wishes 
of An AMATEUR. 


Thanks to W. R. K., whose communication will be made use of. 


[here is a beauty in some parts of the Sonnet sent us by O., which would 
make us happy to insert it, if others were equal to them, or not obscure. 
Our opinion of the MS, he speaks of is at his service ; though time and 
other circumstances must at present hinder us from answering as we could 
wish to his other offer. 











| 
} 
i 
| 
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MISCELLANIES. 


A Sayiné wELL READ BACKWARDs, — 
Cowardice is not synonimous with prudence. It 
often happens that the better part of discretion is 
valouto= Haakitt, 


Vanity ano Hypocrisy.—Profound hypo- 
crisy is inconsistent with vanity, for the last would 
betray our designs by some premature triumph. 
Indeed, vanity implies a sympathy with others, and 
consummate hypocrisy is built on a total want of it. 
Hazlitt. 





Universatity or Cuitpren’s GAMEs.— 
The sports of childhood, invented by the children 
themselves, are found all the world over. I have 
seen the little Savage, the little Bedouin, the little 
Negro, the little Frenchman, the little Englishman, 
the little German, the little Italian, the little Spaniard, 
the little oppressed Greek, and the little oppressing 
Turk, throw the ball and trundle the hoop.—Cha- 
teaubriand.—[This to our taste is a very pleasing 
and very touching fact.) 


Acesry Beaps.—These beads are as valu- 
able as gold in the estimation of the natives (of the 
Gold Coast), and are supposed to have been intro- 
duced into the country in former ages for the purchase 
of slaves, They are generally found under ground, 
from which it is presumed they must have been used 
to decorate persons of consequence in former times, 
when interred. ‘To this day the natives keep up the 
custom of burying their dead with as much pomp as 
the family of the deceased can afford. Thrse beads 
are so greatly prized, that the natives do not think 
themselves sufficiently fine on great festivals and pub- 
lic occasions, unless decorated with some of them. 
They are the brightest jewels of the country, are very 
rare, and some traders to the coast endeavour to get 
similar ones manufactured ; and although the imita- 
tion is exceedingly good, yet the natives are such 
connoisseurs, that they immediately discern the 
difference,—Narrative of the Ashantee War. 


A New Puitosopuer’s Stone.—Diamonp 


is Cuarcoat.—Acvording to Mr Smithson Tennaut 
and Dr Ure, the identity of diamond and charcoal is 
beyond a doubt. Sir Humphrey Davy gave an 


additional illustration of it by the following experi, | 


ment. He exposed charcoal to intense ignition, in 
vacuo, and in condensed azote, by means of Mr 
Children’s magnificent battery, when it slowly vola- 
tilized, and gave out a little hydrogen The remain- 
ing part was always much harder than before, and in 
one case, so hard as to scratch glass, while its lustre 
was increased. This fine experiment may be regarded 
as a near approach to the production of diamond ; 
and we believe that similar experiments of French 


chemists have been equally successful.— Knowledge | ; . 
| Previous to the Farce, Mehul’s Overture to *D'Une 


for the People 


INTERESTING RerLtection.—We do not see 


nature merely from looking atit. We fancy that we 
see the whole of any object that is before us, because 
we know no more of it tnan we sce. ‘The rest escapes 
us, as a matter of course ; and we eusily conclude that 
the idea in our minds, and the image in nature, are 
one and the same. But in fact we only see a very small 
part of nature, and make an imperfect abstraction of 
the infinite number of particula:s which are always to 
be found in it, as well as we can. Some do this with 
more or less accuracy than others, according to habit 
or natural genius, Apatater, for instance who has been 
working on a face for several days, stili fiods out some- 
thing new in it which be did not notice before, 
and which he endeavours to give, in order to 
make his copy more perfect; which shews how 


little an ordinary and uupraciised eye can be sup- 
posed to comprehend the whole ata single giance. A | 


young artist, when he first begins to study from nature, 
soon makes an end of his sketch, because he sees only 


a general outline and certain gross distinctions and | 
As he proceeds, a new fie'd opens to hii; | 


masses. 
differences crowd upon differences ; and as his per- 


. > . | 
ceptions grow more refined, he could employ whole | 


days in working upon a single part, without sali-fyiug 
himself at last. No painter, after a life devoted io 
the art, and the greatest care and length of time given 
to a single study of a head cr other object, ever 
succeeded in it to his wish, or did not leave something 
to be done. ‘The greatest artists that have ever 
appeared are those who have been able to embody 
some one view or aspect of nature, and no more. 
Thus Titian was famous for colouring: Raphael for 
drawing ; Correggio for the gradatious ; Rembrandt 
for the extremes of light and shade. The combined 
genius and powers of observation of all the great 
attists ip the world would not be sufticient to convey 
the whole ef what is contained iu any one object in 
nature, and yet the most vulgar spectator thinks he 
sees the whole of what is before him, at once, and 
without any trouble at all.—Haziitt. 











| The Cardinal-Secretary : 


‘Count Almaviva. 





THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 





DRURY LANE. 





The Opera of 

Artaxerxes, 
Mandane . ° - Mrs Wood 
Semira - - « Miss Russell 
Artaxerxes (2nd time) - Miss Pearson 
Arbaces . : - Mr Templeton 
Artabanes e @ « Mr Wood 
Rewines , . - Mr Yarnold 


After which, Mr Bucksrone’s Comic Piece, called 


Popping the Question. 


Ellen Murray ‘ - Miss Gordon 
Miss Biffin ‘ « «+ MrsC. Jones 
Miss Winterblossom - Mrs Broad 
Bobbin . - « Mrs Orger 
Mr Primrose e - Mr Farren 
Henry Thornton - « Mr Brindal 


To conclude with, 


The Brigand. A Drama, by Prancne- 


Ottavia o ° Miss Gordon 
Maria Grazie - « Miss Faucit 
Prince Bianchi e . Mr Younge 
Albert ™ e Mr H. Wallack 
Theodore . ‘ - Mr Balls 

' Count Caraffa . .» Mr Eaton 


Mr Fentou 


| Nicolo i . Mr J. Russell 
Alessandro Massaroni . Mr Wallack 
Rubaldo ‘ . Mr Bedford 





To morrow, Masaniello; The Spoil’d Child; 
and Hyder Ali. 








Folie,’ 
To conclude with a New Farce, called 


The Irish Ambassador. 


Lady Emily Delauney Miss E. Tree 


Isabella : ° - Miss Taylor 
The Grand Duke »  « Mr Diddear 
Prince Rodolph i Mr Abbott 
Count Morenos a Mr Bartley 


Baron Lowincraft 
Sir Patrick O'Plenipo 

Olmutz . P 
Herman i 


. MrF Matthews 
- Mr Power 

- Mr Barnes 

" - Mr Irwin 





To-morrow, Fra Diavolo; and The Irish Ambas- 
sador. 








QUEEN'S. 


An Operatic Piece, eutitled 
The Barber. 
° e Mrs C. Plumer 
Miss H, Phillips 
Mr Plumer 





Zosina 
Marcellina 


Figaro : - Mr Green 
Doctor Bartolo ° - Mr Sinith 
Basilio ‘ » «. MrG. Lejeune 


To which will be added, the Bagatelle, entitled 


Winning 2 Husband. 


In whick Mrs C, Plumer, will sustain Light different 
Characters. 


To conclude with a Musical Extravaganza, called 


Don Giovanni, 


Donna Anna ‘ - Miss George 
Don Giovanni - « MrsC. Plumer 
Don Octavio . - Me Healy 


Leporelto - Mr Smith 











Published by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Bryd 


are to be addr 


Corner, Birchin lane ; CLarke, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill ; STRANGE, Paternoster row; WATLING, 
Theatrical Agent, 10 Bruad court, Long Acre; Luoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; TOMLINSON, 
lane, Corner of Russell court; D. Hiiron, 8 Penton street, Pentonville; and by all Booksellers 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 Brydges street ; ond by Messrs C, and W, REYNELL, at 


BERS’ Library, Old Bond street ; 


Library, 
and Newsmen. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


The Burletta of 
I’ll be Your Second: 
Emma e é + Miss Norman 
General Balcour e « MrG ugh 
George Lovel . - Mr J. Vini 
Lieutenant O'Bryan’ . + Mr Brougham 
Captain St Alban . - Mr Raymond 








Mr Placid Mr Liston 
After which, a Burletta, called 
The dow. 
Phoebe e . - Miss Patterson 
The Widow Dashington . Madame Vestris 
| Augustus Gallopade - Mr Liston 
Frank Rhapsody Mr J. Vinir 
| Trusty a ° - Mr Gough 
| Benjamin Crawl « « Mr W. Vini 
Bond 7 ‘ - Mr Sherriff 
To conclude with a New Burletta, called 
The Love=Spell! 
Thérésine . - + Madame Vestris 
Blanchette . ° . Miss Forde 
Madelon ‘ - «+ Miss Cooper 
Marceline A - « Miss Nicholson 
Louise ° . + Miss Josephine 
| Francois ° « . Mr J. Bland 
| Serjeant Victor . - Mr Raymond 
Corporal Laguerre - Mr Leffler 
Doctor Pharmacopolo - Mr Horn 











ADELPHI. 


A New Burletta, called 
Victorine. 





Victorine - ‘ Mrs Yates 
e ‘“ . : . | Elise . x . « Mrs Fitzwilliam 
COVENT GARD EN. Sophie Ps ; - Mrs Gallot 
Alexandre ‘ . «. Mr Wilkinson 
’ César Chanteloupe - Mr O. Smith 
An Opera, in Three Acts, called Mr Bonassus . - Mr J. Reeve 
Fra=Diaveolo. Blaise ‘ . « Mr Buckstone 
Lady Allcash ; . Sie Cae ‘Michael. ‘ - Mr Hemmings 
Zerlina . ° - « Miss E. Romer After which, a New Burletta, called 
Fra-Diavolo ‘ - Mr Braham The Wept of the Wish- 
| Lord Alleash . « «+ MrG. Penson ton Wish. 
Lorenzo e . e Mr Wilson Hope Gouch - Z Mile Celeste 
Matteo * - » Mr Morley wt . ~ « Miss Daly 
Beppo P ‘ - MrG. Stansbury Abundance : » Mrs Daly 
Giacomo " e . Mr Reynoldson Major Gough . Mr Downe 
enya ° . ° 9 FP. Sutton Captain Heathcote Mr Gallot 
inst Varoinier - + Mr Hodges Satisfaction Shuuks . Mr J. Reeve 
Second Carbinier - Mr Henry Col. Marsden : Sr Hismniens 
Third Carvinier - « Mrlirwin Conanchet ; Mr O. Sinith 


To conclude with, 
Iiyder Ali. 
The Tiger Cat ‘ - Mrs Fitz wilMam 
The Lion, with Songs . Mr J. Reeve 
The Tiger, with Words Mr Wilkinson 
Hiyder Ali . Mrs. Smith 
Sadhusing ‘ - Mr Gallot 





ae tes 
SURREY. 
A New Operatic Fairy Tale, entitbad 
Ciudereilia. 
é - Miss Somerville 








Cinderella 


Vixenella ° Miss Vincent 
Flirtilla ‘ . Mrs C. Hill 
Prince Floridor of Salerno.) Mr Edwin 
Zelidor 4 Mr Ransford 


The Baron Ferozo Pomposo Mr C. Hill 
lippeitonio ; - Mr Vale 
| Le Conte del Pave s Mr Lee 


| Il Signor Rovatini . Mr Young 
Beto. ° » « Mr Rogers 
Roland » Mr Webb 





} After which, the Petite Drama, entithed 


Blue Devils. 


Anvette e e Miss Vincent 
| Megrim ; Mr Elton 
| Demisou ; Mr Williams 
James » Mr Vale 


To conclude with the Nautical Spectacle of 
Black Beard. 
; : . Mrs brooks 
Miss Scott 
Miss Vincent 


Orra 
Ismene . 
Nancy Dawson 


. 7 


Black Beard . Mr D. Pitt 
William .- Me Cal 
-e WET es) ae 


Labourer. 
New Ciry.—Guy Mannering—Evil Eye 





—Victorine. 
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